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well 


This study is intended to refute some misconceptions 
about civilization, and also to promote an understanding 
of the concept of civilization in accordance with Islamic 
and Western ideas. 


27 May, 1979 — Author. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The Malay version of this essay which was published in 
Islamiyat (vol.,ii, 1979, pp. 37-61) a journal of the Faculty 
of Islamic Studies of Kebangsaan (National) University of 
Malaysia and the English second edition of the book have 
been sold out. It was a great success. Hence we are 
publishing the third edition. Its improved quality is ex- 
pected to be very useful for our students and general 
readers. 


Malaysia, — M.A.J Beg 
28 Ramadan, 1402 
20 July, 1982 
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he 
heard that ‘‘civiliza- 
le, martial or diplomatic, 


of forever. This is how 


My idea of our civilization is that it is a shabby poor thing 
lies, vanities, arrogancies, meannesses, and hypocrisies 


self, I wish it was in Hell, where it belongs.”’ But he hastens to 
add: “Provided we could get something better in the place of it Poor 


as it is it is better than real savagery.”” These inner tortures of Mark 


Twain, so much like the splits in intellectuals today, are further evidence 
that civilization as a concept must be extricated from emotional distor- 


ns and used objectively.” 


—Max Lerner 
in America as a civilization 
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evasive; it likes to remain satisfied with hazy notions about 
certain things rather than grasp the import of difficult con- 
cepts. Mystery intrigues man. The word civilization seems 
to intrigue all of us. It is, however, a duty of the profes- 
sional scholars to explain difficult concepts to inquisitive 


learners. 


We shall be happy to explain the etymology, the ter- 
minology, and the substance of civilization. We shall 
endeavour to arrive at some befitting definitions of the 
term ‘civilization’. We like to reproduce some interpreta- 
tions of Islamic civilization by eminent scholars like Ibn 
Khaldun, Toynbee and others. We intend to quote il- 
luminating ideas of Muslim scholars such as Muhammad 
Asad and Muhammad ‘Abduh on the bases of Islamic 


civilization. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Arab writers have given different names to civilization. 
The first Islamic historian to write on civilization was Ibn 
Khaldun who used the word ‘umran to express the concept 
of civilization. Ibn Khaldun’s admirer and translator of a/- 
Mugqaddimah li-kitab al-‘ibar in English — Professor 
Franz Rosenthal translates the term ‘umran as urbaniza- 
tion and civilization”. What was called ‘umran in the 14th 
century is represented by civilization in the 20th century. 
Ibn Khaldun was the founder of Civilization Studies in the 
world. His writing was inspired by a unique vision of 
history. When Ibn Khaldun wrote on ‘umran, the word 
civilization was not yet born in the English language. As 
late as 1772 A.D. the English lexicographer Dr. Samuel 
Johnson (1709-84 A.D.) refused to enter the word civiliza- 
tion® in his dictionary of the English language. He prefer- 
red the use of the word ‘civility’ in the same sense. ‘‘Since 
then, it has become current in all modern languages in the 
meaning of a particular kind or phase of culture that has 
been in existence during a particular age.’’ The first well- 
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known usage of the word civilization appears in English 
books? during the 19th century A.D. We can, therefore, 
assume that the word and the concept of civilization were 
born in Europe during the 19th century A.D. 


From an etymological point of view, the word civiliza- 
tion is closely linked with urbanization. ‘‘Civilization is 
derived from the Latin word for city civitas. There is 
reason to emphasize this derivation, for every great 
civilization has had great cities and the basic characteristics 
of civilization are easiest to observe in cities.’ This is the 
etymology of civilization. Some anthropologists also em- 
phasize the fact that ‘‘Each civilization expands from its 
metropolitan centres, bringing the surrounding area under 
economic and political domination, and cultural influence 
(e.g., the Egyptian, Aztec, and Greek civilizations.’ 


Let us now explain the Arabic terminology of civiliza- 
tion. Literally, the Arabic word ‘umran (an infinitive n. of 
“+ ) means “‘A land or house inhabited, peopled, well 
peopled, well stocked with people and the like; in a 
flourishing state; in a state contrary to desolate or waste or 
ruined; a land colonized, cultivated or well cultivated; a 
house in a state of good repair’’. ...... ‘It is also a subst. 
signifying oct: , a building, a structure, an edifice; or 
perhaps the act of building.’*” In other words the word 
‘umran implies sedentary life which is the basis of all 
civilizations. Ibn Khaldun used the word ‘umran repeated- 
ly in connection with his study of cities or towns founded 
by Islamic rulers, or ancient dynasties. 


Ibn Khaldun also used the word hadarah” alongside the 
term ‘umran; but hadarah then meant ‘sedentary life’ and 
nothing more. The word hadarah in the time of Ibn 
Khaldun did not mean civilization. The translator of Mu- 
gaddimah translates hadarah in Ibn Khaldun’s text as 
‘sedentary’. The semantic shift of the word hadarah occur- 
red in modern Arabic. Modern Arab writers are now using 
the word hadarah as a synonym for civilization. The late 
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eS pare The 19th century ended and the 20th century began with 
the appearance of the word madaniyah in the writings of 
some Islamic scholars. The names of two important 
scholars viz, Muhammad Farid Wajdi and Shaykh 
Muhammad | ‘Abduh are associated with the usage of the 
term madaniyah as a synonym for civilization. Wajdi pro- 
duced his book al-Madaniyah wa’l-Islam, i.e. civilization 
and Islam in 1899 A.D. It was an apologetic’ book. 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh serialised his book al-Islam 
wa'lNasraniyah ma‘ al-‘ilm wa’l-Madaniyah (“Islam and 
Christianity in respect of science arid civilization) in the 
Egyptian journal al-Man@r in 1901 A.D. Subsequently, 
this book was published in 1920 A.D. It is interesting to 
note that Shaykh ‘Abduh used the word madaniyah in the 
Ar; & sense of civilization in his Commentary on the Qur’an 
raise s well-known as Tafsir al-Manar or Tafsir al-Qur’an al- 
=e Sern Hakim”, Both Wajdi and ‘Abduh were influential writers 
of their generation. They gave the word madaniyah a new 
lease of life in modern Arabic language, and it was ac- 
cepted by their contemporaries as the standard term for 
civilization. 


Nearly a millennium ago before Shaykh ‘Abduh, the 
ee 1 word madaniyah appeared in the title of an Arabic book 
; peer ae i on political science_entitled al-Siyasah al-madaniyah by 
title Hada Abii Nasr al-Farabi (a. 339H.). According to Sa‘id al- 


Andalusi, al-Farabl, in his Siyasat al-Madaniyah, 
demonstrates, ‘‘the need of the cities Jor the royal ways of 
life and divinely revealed laws (Shari‘ah).”*? The word 
madaniyah in Farabi’s usage meant ‘‘urban’’ or ‘“‘city 
life”, but ‘Abduh meant ‘“‘civilization’” by the same word. 
It is one of the typical instances of how an Arabic word in 
classical Arabic literature connotes one thing, but it means 
something very different in modern Arabic. Although 
madaniyah is more appropriate than hadarah in the con- 
text of civilization, yet the usage of the former proved 
abortive. The usage of madaniyah for civilization ceased 
after the generation of Shaykh ‘Abduh. 
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al-Islami* have now become badly outdated and need re- 
writing or revision. Because, Islamic research has advanc- 
ed very rapidly during the last few decades. Zaydan’s book 
on Islamic civilization is still popular as the many new edi- 
tions of the book would suggest. 


In quest of an appropriate term for civilization in 
Arabic, the Arab writers have experimented with several 
terminology, such as madaniyah, hadarah and tamaddun. 
Ibn Khaldun’s term ‘umra@n, and ‘Abduh’s term 
madaniyah to signify civilization are not the current 
favourites. The terms hadarah and tamaddun are found in 
modern Arabic usage as the alternative terms for civiliza- 
tion. Of the two terms, the word tamaddun is better 
qualified to express the concept of civilization in the 
modern sense. 


NOTES 


1. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah (English tr. by F. 

Rosenthal), Princeton, 1967, i, Lxxvii INTRODUCTION); 
2. Glyn Daniel, The first Civilizations: the archaeology of their 
origins, London, 1968, 18; 

. The first English books on civilization were The origins of 
Civilization by John Labbock, published in 1870; and An- 
thropology: an introduction to the study of Man and 
Civilization by Edward Taylor, published in 1881; 

. J.R. Strayer et al, The mainstream of civilization, U.S.A., 


1974, xxviii; 
. Darcy Riberio, The civilizational process, Washington, 1968, 


19; 


* It is understood that Jurji Zaydan’s famous book on Islamic Civiliza- 
tion was influenced by the German Orientalist Von Kremer’s book 
Culturgeschichte des Orients. According to E.A. Beylaev, ‘‘Under the 
direct influence of Kremer, and making wide use of his data, a book ap- 
peared in Arabic by Jirji (sic.) Zaydan, Ta’rikh al-tamaddun al-islami 
(History of Islamic Civilization), Part Four of which has been translated 
into English by D. Margoliouth.”’ cf. E.A. Belyaev, Arabs, Islam and the 
Arab Caliphate in the early Middle Ages, (Translated from the Russian by 
Adolphe Gourevitch), London/ Jerusalem, 1969, 193. 


TOWARDS 
A DEFINITION 
OF CIVILIZATION 


Historians, archaeologists and anthropologists have 
contributed to our understanding of civilization. Of these 
three groups, the historians are the most qualified to study 
civilization. The anthropologists have defined the terms 
such as ‘culture’ and civilization. The archaeologists have 
literally dug out some hard facts of many lost civilizations 
of mankind throughout the world. They have helped 
historians to reconstruct the history of man’s past. The an- 
tiques preserved in the museums are no less valuable than 
literary records in the study of civilization. 


Modern scholars think of Culture as the genus, of which 
civilization is a species. Civilization is a species of society 
characterized by city life, architecture of great monuments 
and a system of ‘visual records based on written notation’. 
The earliest civilizations emerged in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley 5,000 years ago. In other words, the basic ingre- 
dients of civilization, viz., cities, monumental buildings 
and scripts of ancient languages were made by men five 
millennium ago. In the course of its evolution, a civiliza- 
tion produced, among other things, a Universal State and 


Higher form of religion. 
Let us emphasize the basic ingredients of civilization one 
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“a characterizable way of life.” Similarly, Robert-Heine 
Geldern also arrives at the view that civilization is, in fact, 
“culture traits’. These vague definitions are less than 
satisfactory. Professor Redfield, however, makes himself a 
little more clear when he says, “‘J think of civilization as 
one of the limited number of great peaks of culture or of 
human achievement shouldering itself upward, like a 
mountain among hills and plains.”"°™ 


Riberio, an anthropologist, gives us an interesting 
definition of the subject. He thinks, ‘‘Civilizations are the 
crystallizations of individual civilizational processes. ’”'"’ 


The writer indicates in his book that there are almost a 
dozen civilizational processes at work in human society at 
different times of its evolution, e.g., 


i, ‘spread of technology of plant domestica- 
tion, destroying the nomadic hunting-and- 
gathering way of life and giving rise to a new 
sociocultural formation; 

ii. ‘animal domestication and functional 

P specialization of some groups........+--+++ wits 

ill, iv, & y, ‘the Urban Revolution corresponding to 
the rise of cities and states, to the stratifica- 
tion of societies into social classes, o sg 
first experiments in irrigation agricu ‘ 
and ane and bronze metallurgy, 
ideographic writing, numbers and the calen- 
dar, etc. 

i. Irrigation Revolution.......+.eeeereee 

ii. ‘Metallurgical revolution leading to 
technological innovations like iron forging, 
manufacture of new tools, improvements of 
sailing vessels, invention of coinage, which 

_, facilitated external commerce, etc, 

- Pastoral Revolution, ix. Mercantile Revoly- 


tion, x. Technological revolution. xi 
xi. In. 
dustrial revolution, etc, — 
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ingcvlzation. He overlooks the specific factors and sees it 
in general term as the “‘totality of cultural conditions’. 
This pe of definition has some merit no doubt, but his 
reference to a ‘country’ as a unit of civilization is a very 
arrow view of the subject. There were very few civiliza- 
toas (in the ancient world) confined to the geographical 
ints of a single country, ¢.g., the Sumerian, the Egyp- 
tan and the Indus Valley civilizations. Moreover, the 
political boundary of a ‘country’ frequently changes in the 
course of its history. We find in history that a civilization 
stretches over vast territories comprising of many coun- 
tres, e.g., the Archaemenid civilization, the Roman 
civilization, the Islamic civilization, and so forth. In spite 
of its initial merit, Wittfogel’s concept of civilization is in- 
validated by parochialism. 


Finally, we come to Toynbee’s concept of civilization. 
Professor William McNeill, (a critic of Toynbee) argues 
that Toynbee ‘‘never gives a systematic, careful definition 
of what the term Bony esate eal eet serge 
refers to it as a ‘state of the soul’. Yet | y 
pale separate civilizations are political, and as his 
book unfolds one discovers that the breakdowns of 
civilizations occur on the political plane also. seseeeeeeess i % 
his first three volumes he sometimes gives oe mre ‘ 
that the political framework is at least foe pra pur. 
poses identical with the civilization itself. 


Although Toynbee does not define the term ‘civilization’ 
in hs magnum opus A Study of History (i-x volumes) as 
Professor McNeill rightly points out, Toynbee r 
to this criticism in his abridged version of A Study of 
History. Toynbee subscribes to the definition that civiliza- 
tion is the “kind of culture found in cities." He also 
shares the view with Frankfort that we recognize the 
character of a civilization in “ 
its various manifestations, j 
Orientation, a certain which 

bia “eatuticen : shapes 
Political and its jud is cik'ae Ge 


THE 
CONTENTS 

OF ISLAMIC 
CIVILIZATION 


Arab writers have not given us a definition of civiliza- 
tion, except the Arabic terms for civilization such as 
madaniyah, tamaddun, had@rah and so forth. One could 
perhaps formulate the definition of civilization from the 
lexical meanings of these words. There is one way of 
deducing the implications of civilization in Arab minds by 
analyzing the contents of Arabic books on tamaddun, 
hadgroh etc. Jurji Zaydan says that the real history of the 
islamic Community (Ummah) is embedded in its civiliza- 
tion (tamaddun) and sedentary life (haddrah), and not in 
is wars and conquests”. Zaydan sees the futility of study- 
ing the wars of conquests launched by early Arab Muslim 
warriors. The early history of Islam is, indeed, the history 
of inspired Arabs as a conquering force who overran na- 
tions and tribes, and brought them under the government 
of the khilafat. It is understandable that Zaydan prefers 
the history of civilization (ta’rikh al-tamaddun) to that of 
political history. Nevertheless, the wars of conquests do 

have significance in the breakdown of old civilizations and 
the birth of new civilization. As Bertrand Russell has right- 
ly put it, Conquest by force of arms has had more to do 
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with the spread of civilisation than any other single agen- 
cy.’ 


It seems that Bertrand Russell has overemphasized the 
role of military conquests in the spread of the conquerors’ 
civilization in a foreign territory. In other words, he beliey- 
ed that the conquering armies easily transform a con- 
quered society. The military mission becomes a civilizing 
mission. This philosophical view has some truth, but it is 
not entirely correct from a historian’s point of view. When 
a powerful army conquers a foreign territory, the con- 
querors and the conquered usually work out a modus 
vivendi of co-existence. If the colonial army happens to 
stay in a new colony for a long period of time (say, fifty 
years or a century), then cultural interactions occur be- 
tween the colonials and the colonised. The response of the 
conquered people to the conquerors decides the degree of 
success or failure of cultural interaction between them. If 
the civilization of the conquered people has strong founda- 
tions, it becomes very difficult for the conquerors to im- 
pose their civilization upon the people of the colony. A 

modern scholar rightly says, ‘‘Civilizations seem to be ex- 
tremely tough and intricate structures; they do not alter 
quickly and they are extremely difficult to destroy.’"° On 
the other hand, if the civilization of the conquered peoples 
had been disintegrating before the conquest, then of course 
the conquerors can easily impose their civilization upon the 
vanquished people. 
These hard facts of history are noted by Matthew Melko 
as follows: 


‘Military conquest and occupation has not been suffi- 
cient to transform civilizations. The Hellenistic invasion of 
Persia did not transform the Iranian offshoot of 
Mesopotamian civilization. It is true that India accepted 
some Western ideas under British occupation, but so did 
China and Russia without the benefit of Western conquest. 
The Mongols occupying China bore little resemblance to 

the Ilkhans of Southwest Asia. The failure of the con- 


ents of Islamic civilization Studies 


is to impose cultural domination is not surprising. 
onquest takes place, the cultural advantages always 
le with the conquered. They are in their home territory, 
nder their own customs. The conquerors must con- 
govern their own lands and they have usually only 
number of governors to spare. These must either 
retain their ties to their own land, in which case they can- 
not influence the conquered peoples, or they must dedicate 
lves to the conquered land, in which case they are 
to absorb more of the culture of the conquered than 
npart. Anyone who has lived in another country, let 
alone another civilization, knows how imperceptibly the 
habits and customs of that country become one’s own.’ 


After this brief digression, let us return to the theme of 
Arab/Islamic civilization as it is mirrored in some Arabic 
books, Jurji Zaydan in his study of the History of Islamic 
civilization (Ta’rikh al-Tamaddun al-Islami) focussed on 
the following subjects:- ’ E 7 

(i) Islamic state and government (including ad- 

ministrative system), = 

(i) Islamic cities including Basrah, Kufah, Fustat a 

Baghdad, ay al 

(iii) Social stratification (Nizam al-ijtima‘ wa-tabaqat al- 

nds), ‘ € 

iv) Science and learning of the Arabs (‘Uftim = al-‘Arab), 

(v\Islamic buildings (and architecture), and ” 

(vilIslamic art, especially music (musiqa) and singing 

(ghina’). 


Another Arab scholar, namely, Hasan Husni ‘Abdul 
Wahab produced one of the most illuminating Arabic 
books on Islamic civilization in Ifrigiyah (Tunisia). Mr. 
Abdul Wahab was born in the country of Ibn Khaldun’s 
birth, He seems to share some of the good qualities of his 
illustrious predecessor as an historian. Hasan Husni’s study 
of Islamic civilization entitled Wara 1 

[slami lizatio qat ‘an al-hadar: 

PF: he og bi-Ifrigiyah al-Turnisid (Etudes sur poche 

pects de la civilization iki isie\ 3 
Arabe en Ifrikia (Tunisie) in two 
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volumes has no equal in modern Arabic language. The ma- 
jor subjects covered in this book are as follows:- 
(i) Islamic cities, e.g., Qayrawan, ‘Abbasiyah, Raq- 
qadah and Susah; 
(ii) Islamic buildings and architecture with special 
reference to mosques, Ribat, etc. 
(iii) Economic life, especially commerce and Industry (Ti- 
jarah wa’l-sina‘ah 
(iv) Ethnic composition of Urban population (sukkan al- 
mudun) (i.e. social stratification), 
(v) Science and education (with special reference to 
Astronomy, medicine etc. & Islamic studies), 
(vi) Islamic art (e.g., music, singing and painting). 


In comparison with the above competent studies, Pro- 
fessor Jamal al-Din al-Surur’s sketch of “‘Islamic civiliza- 
tion in the Orient” (Ta’rikh al-hadarah al-Islamiyah 
fi’l-Shar¢® appears to be an amateur’s incoherent effort at 
grasping Arab civilization. Mr. Surur in his study of 
hadarah concentrated on the following topics:- 

(i) Islamic states and governments (such as the ‘Ab- 

basid, Saffarid, Hamdanid, Buwayhid, etc) 

(ii) Economic conditions of the Middle East focussing on 

agriculture, trade and industry; 

(iii) Social life (including music and singing), and 

(iv) Intellectual developments in ‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt, etc. 


The contents of Islamic civilization, as we find them in 
some Arabic books, may be summed up as follows:- 

(i) Islamic State (or Caliphate and Sultanate), 

(ii) Islamic cities, 
(iii) Economic life of the Islamic society, 

(iv) Social stratification, 

(v) Islamic buildings and architecture, and 

(vi) Islamic Art (especially the popular art forms such as 

music, singing, painting and ceramics etc.). 


Apart from Arab writers already mentioned, we like to 
analyze the contents of a non-Arabic book on civilization. 


“patents of Islamic civilization studies 


René Grousset studied “The civilizations of the East’’ in 
four volumes. His basic theme of study is art in the context 
of Oriental civilizations in the Near and Middle East, In- 
da, Japan and China. In the Ist volume of his book 
Grousset gave a glimpse of Arab civilization. He divides 
Ab civilization into two, viz., a) Umayyad civilization, 
and b) ‘Abbasid civilization. Grousset touched upon four 
topics of Umayyad civilization : 


i) Umayyad State, ii) Umayyad capital city of 
Damascus, iii) Umayyad architecture, and iv) Umayyad 
att such as Kufic script, mosaics, etc. M. Grousset has 
something interesting to say on Umayyad civilization. He 
says, “The civilization of Omayyad Syria became more 
ad more brilliant everyday. It seemed as though the 
Moslem revolution had taken place merely in order to turn 
Damascus into the capital of the East, when Omayyad 
dynasty was swept away by a revolt starting in Persia, and 
with it the Syrian hegemony of Islam.’*® 


On the other hand, René Grousset discussed the ‘Ab- 
tasid civilization” in greater detail and included the 
following aspects: 

(a)Abbasid state, 

(b)The capital city of Baghdad, 

(c)Economic developments in Abbasid era, 

(d)Intellectual trends of Abbasid times, oo. 

(e)Abbasid Islamic Art including ceramics and painting, 

(f\Abbasid architecture and monuments. 


Grousset’s appreciation of Abbasid civilization is reflected 
inthe following comments: 


“The Abbasid Empire was the seat of a rich material 
Civilization.’ 

“The age of the first Abbasids marks the highest point 
of Arab, or rather, Arabo-Persian, civilization. The per- 


sonal merit of the sovereigns had a great deal to i 
this flourishing state of affairs,’*\) : ome 


IBN KHALDUN’S 
STUDY OF 
ISLAMIC 
CIVILIZATION 


Arab historians, writers, scientists and poets of the 

dlasical period have produced a rich harvest of Arabic 
lirature which gives a vivid impression of Islamic civiliza- 
tin, Besides, modern archaeological findings in Muslim 
Countries also have added new materials to our knowledge 
of Middle Eastern and North African Islamic civilization. 
Literary and archaeological sources aside, we are fortunate 
to have the study of Islamic civilization by the great 
Muslim historian bn Khaldun. 


Ibn Khaldun’s book al-Mugaddimah li-kitab al- ‘iba’ 
alone, more than any other book, gives the earliest analysis 
of Islamic civilization, He was a versatile scholar who had ° 
profound understanding of the realities of Islamic societies 
of North Africa, Spain and the Middle East. Ibn 
Khaldun’s Mugaddimah has no precedent either in Islamic 

literature or in the literatures of the world, 


_ His book is divided in six chapters, each chapter explain- 
‘ng one or more aspects of Islamic civilization. The chapter 
arrangement of the book is as follows:- ae 
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bastions of power of the state. Therefore, cities must be 
properly planned in order to improve the life of the city- 
dwellers and for the permanence of the cities. The follow- 


ing factors must be taken into consideration in founding 
Cities:- 


(i) Clear air (which is necessary for public health); 

(i) perennial water supply for the inhabitants of the city 
should be assured; cities should preferably be located 
by the river or sea; 

(ii) The hinterland of the city must ensure necessary food 
supply for the urban population; hence the city 
should have fertile land in its outskirts; 

(iv) The city should also be located near forests for steady 
supply of wood for fuel and buildings; 

(v) Pasture land should also be near the city for fodder 
of animals.” 


He points out that Arab city-planners ignored some of 
the basic factors at the time of founding of cities such as 
Kufah, Basrah, and Qayrawan. The locales of these cities 
were not on natural sites. As a result, these cities endured 
hardships and could not be the centres for a durable 
civilization. 


Ibn Khaldun’s thought on the prerequisites of a city has 
drawn admiration from Saba George Shiber, an Arab ar- 
chitect and city-planner. In his rhetorical outburst Shiber 
comments, ‘Ibn Khaldun grasped the multifarious com- 
ponents contingent on city building, and expressed himself 
about them eloquently, succinctly, clearly and strongly. To 
him, the city was people and buildings, governance and 
engineering, culture and architecture, administration and 
economics. It was not a static, two or even three dimen- 
tional organism but, rather, a multi-dimentional organism 


with the elements of time and philosophy added to 
boot.’ 


Shiber finds Ibn Khaldun’s ideas of town planning very 
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original and he cites the very text we have summarised _ 
above. He says, ‘Speaking like a seasoned scientist he (Ibn 


Khaldun) states: 


“In connection with the protection of towns against | 


harm that might arise from atmospheric phenomena, one 
should see to it that the air where the town is (to be 
situated) is good, in order to be safe from illness. When the 
air is stagnant and bad, or close to corrupt waters or putrid 
pools or swamps, it is speedily affected by putrescence as 
the result of being near these things, and it is unavoidable 
that (all) living beings who are there will speedily be af- 
fected by illness.’’* Such a statement could very well have 
been culled from a report of a WHO or FAO environmen- 
tal or sanitation expert, or from a public health officer’s 
report. 


Ibn Khaldun goes further into detailed considerations 
about the ‘raison d’etre’ of a town. The following quota- 
tion is considered so important, as to be fit to serve as a 
primer in the fundamentals of site selection for towns. 


“In connection with the importation of useful things 
and conveniences into towns, one must see to a number of 
matters. There is the water (problem). The place should be 
on a river; or springs with plenty of fresh water should be 
facing it. The existence of water near the place simplifies 
the water problem for the inhabitants, which is urgent. The 
existence of (water) will be a great convenience to them. 


‘Another utility in towns, for which one must provide, 
is good pastures for the livestock (of the inhabitants). Each 
householder needs domestic animals for breeding, for milk 
and for riding. (These animals) require pasturage. If (the 
pastures) are nearby and good, that will be more conve- 


* Saba George Shiber freely quoted from Professor Rosenthal’s English 
translation of the Mugaddimah without acknowledgement. For instance, 


the above excerpt and the following quotations are found in The Mugqad- 
dimah, vol., ii, pp. 244 and 246-248. 
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nient for them, because it is troublesome for them to have 
the pastures faraway. Furthermore, one has to see to it that 
there are fields suitable for cultivation. Grain is the (basic) 
food. When fields are near, the (needed) grain can be ob- 
tained more easily and quickly. 


“One should also see to it that the town is situated close 
to the sea, to facilitate the importation of foreign goods 
from remote countries. However, this is not on the same 
level with the aforementioned (requirements). All the (re- 
quirements) mentioned differ in importance according to 
the different needs and the necessity that exist for them on 
the part of the inhabitants. 


“The founder (of a town) sometimes fails to make a 
good natural selection, or he sees only to what seems most 
important to him or his people and does not think of the 
needs of others. The Arabs did that at the beginning of 
Islam when they founded towns in the Iraq, the Hijaz and 
Ifriqiyah ... 


“In connection with coastal towns situated on the sea, 
one must see to it that they are situated on a mountain Or 
amidst people sufficiently numerous to come to the ZAP 
port of the town when an enemy attacks it .... (Its ge 
situation) probably was the reason why Alexandria an 


Tripoli were attacked by the enemy in Islamic times on 
numerous occasions.’ 


The above text (quoted from the great Mugaddimah) 
which was so extravagantly admired by Saba George 
Shiber, was not an original contribution of Ibn Khaldun to 
Islamic town planning. Similar ideas have been circulating 
in early Islamic societies for many centuries. We have 
literary evidence to substantiate this claim. For inst 
Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414 H./1023 A.D.), a 
known Islamic scholar and literar ; 
period, recorded the following: 


ance, 


well- 
y genius of the Abbasid 


“Some wisemen (hukamd?) sai: ‘Cites should be buil 
uult 
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(at a site) near to (the natural supply of) water, pasturage, 
woodlands and fortification.’”© 


The first three requirements of a site suitable for city- 


building mentioned by Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi were also 
recommended by Ibn Khaldun three centuries later. 
Similarly, Ibn Abi Zar‘ (d. between 710 and 720 
A.H./1310-1320 A.D.) also wrote a similar idea about 
the proper location for founding an Islamic city. He was a 
resident of the city of Fa’s (Fez) and wrote a book on the 
history of Morocco, entitled ‘“‘A/-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawd 
al-qirtas fi-akhbar muluk al-Maghrib wa-ta’rikh madinat 
Fa’s (otherwise known as Rawd al-qirtas). This north 
African historian Ibn Abi Zar* wrote as follows: 


“The wisemen said: ‘the best location for cities are those 
which combine five things, namely, ever-flowing water 
(i.e., river or sea), good agricultural lands, forest (for sup- 


ply of wood) at a nearby place, walled fortress and the seat 
of the su/tan (ruler)..’’®. 


This text of Ibn Abi Zar‘ gives in greater detail the basic 
requirements for the foundation of Islamic cities. Out of 


the five points noted by Ibn Abi Zar‘, three were at least 
included in Ibn Khaldun’s writing. 


On the whole, writings on an ideal site for founding an 
Islamic city began to appear in Islamic society as early as 
the 11th century A.D. or even earlier in the eastern lands of 
the Abbasid Khilafat. The North African predecessor of 
Ibn Khaldun to write on the site for an Islamic city was 
Tbn Abi Zar‘, who wrote more than half a century earlier 
than the Tunisian great historian. Thus the idea of Isla- 
mic town-planning germinated at least three centuries 
before Ibn Khaldun and it was repeated more elaborately 

one generation earlier than the author of the Muqaddi- 

mah, Thus it seems fairly certain that the idea of Islamic 


town planning had a long period of evolution be 
Ibn Khladun wrote and elaborated it. It was not an mya 


I the North African historian as some modern 
Ts thought. 


Ibn Khaldun discussed ‘“‘urban life as the most 
developed form of human association and civilization.’” 
He also devoted much space to “‘higher civilization, to 
commerce, the crafts, and the sciences, considered both as 
conditions and consequences of urban life and as such, in- 
dispensable for the understanding of history.’” 
Throughout his discourse on city Ibn Khaldun referred to 
civilization. Thus city life and civilization were inseparable 
in his historical thought. 


Human society was divided into two distinct forms of 
social organisation, namely, sedentary life (hada@rah) and 
desert life (bad@wah) which stood against each other. The 
distinction between ‘‘city”” and ‘‘desert’’? was not a 
“qualitative” one but a ‘‘sociological’”” one amounting to 
“quantitative” difference as to the ‘‘size and density of 
human settlements”. 


Ibn Khaldun rightly thought that a city was usually 
founded by a state and a dynasty. The size of the popula- 
tion within a state determined the size of its civilization 
(‘umran). As the state flourished, so did its civilization. In 
a developing state, various crafts including piven nee 
and sciences flourished and luxurious living was the resu : 
“The goal of civilization’, says Ibn Khaldun, ‘‘is seden- 
tary culture and luxury.’”" 


The foundation, growth and decline of a city (madinah) 
was closely linked with the political fortune of its 
founders, (i.e., the state and the dynasty). Sometimes a ci- 
ty fell to ruins with the fall of its founders. Some cities like 
Baghdad experienced continuous growth and expansion 
because of the long history of its founders. In other in- 
a cities like Fez and Cairo experienced urban 
cnewal after a period of decline when it was chosen by a 


ew dynasty as its seat of government. Ibn Khaldun looked 
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at the city as an ‘‘organism’’ which had its growth, 
development and decline. The life cycle of a city goes on 
until it produces luxury and urban culture (i.e., civiliza- 
tion) to its fullest extent. After attaining its sedentary 
culture, city life tends to slide downward. In its declining 
years, corruption raises its ugly head and plagues the urban 
life. Consequently, there is decline in ‘‘religion’’ and 
public ‘‘morality’’. When sedentary culture reaches such a 
squalid condition, the civilization of the city ceases to grow 
and falls to ruin. Ibn Khaldun was the only Muslim scholar 
who discussed Islamic city from the point of view of an 
historian and a sociologist. 


Ibn Khaldun’s study of city and architecture seems to go 
together. He says, ‘‘Architecture is (also) needed when 
rulers and people of a dynasty build large towns and high 


monuments. They try their utmost to make good plans and - 


build tall structures with technical perfection, so that ar- 
chitecture can reach its highest development. ’*'”) 


Ibn Khaldun studies architecture as a-subject of great 
importance. He repeatedly discusses the subject of ar- 
chitecture in chapters 3, 4 and 5 of his book al- 
Mugaddimah li-kitab al Sibar. Architecture features in the 
study of dynasties and states; it also appears in the study of 
cities. Finally, architecture is also discussed, in theoretical 
manner, in the chapter on crafts and professions. No 
Islamic scholar has paid so much attention to the subject 
of architecture (sin@‘at al-bina’) before Ibn Khaldun. The 
art of building is a subject of great importance in Ibn 


Khaldun’s thought on civilization. He realizes that ar- 
chitecture typifies a civilization. 


Ibn Khaldun’s view on the great importance of architec- 
ture is epitomized in the following words, ““Building/ar- 


chitecture (bira@’) is the foundation of civilization 
(‘umrany” 


A sedentary civilization produces many arts and crafts 


such as architecture, calligraphy, music, textiles, tailoring, 
carpentry and so forth. It also possesses various sciences 

medicine, astronomy, chemistry, physics, optics 
and the like. Ibn Khaldun in his own terminology includes 
all these arts, crafts and sciences among ‘“‘crafts’’. When a 
ivilization grows by leaps and bounds, it causes prolifera- 
tion of crafts. 


Architecture is the craft which is needed for construction 

f houses and mansions for cover and shelter.” It is also 
an urban craft which produces ‘‘vast constructions and 
large buildings” set up for the generality of the public and 
not for a privileged few"). The Arab historian tells us that 
architecture flourishes most during the middle period of a 
state and dynasty. According to Ibn Khaldun, a state 
passes through five stages of growth. At first, the people of 
a dynasty establishes itself by eliminating a ruling authori- 
ty. At the second stage, a dynasty (state) consolidates its 
power. At the third stage of its growth, the state attains 
‘leisure and tranquility’ and acquires ‘“‘property, 
monuments and fame’’. It is a favourable period for the 
construction of “‘large buildings, spacious cities and large 
monuments.’ At the fourth stage, the state and society 
enjoy peace and contentment and maintain the status quo. 
At the fifth and final stage, there is mismanagement of the 
public finance and political decline. Consequently, the 
state weakens and collapses. It follows from Ibn Khaldun’s 
thesis that the era of construction of great monuments and 
fine architecture is the period of economic prosperity and 
political stability in a civilized society. 


The great monuments of civilization are the expression 
of political power (royal authority). The greater the power 
of the state, the higher and monumental is its architec- 
ture. In Ibn Khaldun’s words, ‘‘The monuments of a 
dynasty are its buildings and large (edifices, haykal). They 


< proportionate to the original power of the dynasty 
¢y can materialize only when th 
and united action and co: i ee 


“operation.” A great rulin 


_—— 


—el lc 
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power can mobilize a large work force and build “‘the 
largest monuments’’. Ibn Khaldun illustrates his point by 
referring to the great buildings of antiquity such as those 
of the ‘Ad and the Thamud and the Jwan Kisrd of the an- 
cient Persians. Similar were the famous Islamic 
monuments such as the Umayyad mosques at Damascus 
and Cordoba, the monuments of Cherchel in the Maghrib, 
and the Pyramids of Egypt'®). All these great monuments 


were possible through engineering skill and superb craft- 
smanship. 


Men and machines combined their skill and strength to 
construct great monuments. Some of the contemporaries 
of Ibn Khaldun attributed the great monuments to the 
large body of the ancient men. But the historian informs 
his readers that the ancients had no bigger bodies than 
modern men. What they had were the engineering skill and 
high technology. They had the use of machines to 
transport ‘‘building materials’ from a distant place to the 
building sites. This is how the ancient nations managed to 
build great monuments like the Jwdn Kisrd as well as the 
Fatimid buildings (at Mahdiyah) in Ifriqiyah, and the 
Sinhaja buildings like Qal‘at Bani Hammad and the 
Aghlabid great masjid in the city of Qayrawan'. 


Ibn Khaldun also says that some major architectural 
projects of the ancient Middle East were built by the ef- 
forts of successive generations of builders of different 
dynasties. This was necessitated by the enormity of the 
projects which were beyond the ability of a single builder 
to complete. The example of this is the great Dam of the 
Ma’rib whose construction was inaugurated by Saba’ bin 
Yashjub but completed by the Himyar rulers”). The con- 
struction of the monuments of the city of Carthage was 
believed to have a similar history. 


Some monuments of architecture were so enormous that 
they cannot be easily destroyed. For instance, Khalifah 
Harun al-Rashid tried to pull down the Iwan Kisrd (Great 


audience Hall of Khusraw) but he failed. Similarly, 
Khalifah al-Ma’mun tried to destroy some of the Pyramids 
of Egypt but his efforts also met with failure”. 


The demolition of old monuments and the reuse of its 
building material for the construction of new buildings was 
not unusual in the ancient world. This probably explains 
why some of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs tried to demolish some 
ancient buildings. This action was not due to the vanity of 
at rulers but it was intended for practical architec- 


tural necessity. 


Ibn Khaldun’s interest in Islamic architecture led him to 
discuss ancient buildings as a means of making his points. 


The founder of the ‘ilm al-‘umran, lbn Khaldun did not 
spare the Arabs from his criticism. He says that the 
buildings of the Arabs were not solidly built. This was so 
due to the nomadic background of the Arabs and their ig- 
norance of the craft of building/architecture. They were 
bad city planners and incompetent builders. This is why 
many Arab monuments quickly fell to ruins. 


Sometimes the Arabs depended on hired foreign workers 
and craftsmen to construct some of their monuments. Ibn 
Khaldun cites some instances to establish his point. For = 
stance, the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid bin ‘Abd al-Mali 
imported skilled workmen from Byzantium to ae 
the Umayyad mosque at Damascus and also to re-build t : 
Masjid al-Nabawi at Madinah. All these factors, ° 
course, contributed to the formation of early Islamic ar- 
chitecture. 


Alongside the architects and the builders, the carpenters 
were also an important group of craftsmen. The 
carpenters’ craft was in demand in a civilization. They 
ats elegant types of ‘‘roofs and doors” in buildings as 
pi is oan Meir These craftsmen were 

ples of geometry to fashion their 
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products in symmetrical arrangements. 


The North African historian also tells us that some pro- 
fessions and crafts exist only in a prosperous urban socie- 
ty, e.g., the craft of painters, goldsmiths, calligraphers and 
copyists of books etc. When urban life declines and 


civilization recedes, these crafts also vanish from 
society). 


Ibn Khaldun appreciated the art of music and singing 
(ghina@’) as well as calligraphy and writing (a/-khatt 
wa’l-kitabah). He describes music as the art of the urban 
people. It originated in pre-Islamic societies. The non- 
Arab rulers patronized it. Muslim Arabs ignored this art in 
early days of Islam. They preferred recitation of al-Qur’an 
and Arabic poetry to music. But after the Arabs had con- 
quered the Byzantine and Sassanid territories, the singers 
of these areas came to entertain the Arabs. In other words, 
contacts between the Arabs and non-Arabs within the new- 
ly created Islamic Empire led to the acculturation of the 
Arabs. They gradually acquired the taste for music. The 
Arabs perfected the art of music during the ‘Abbasid 
period. The art of music appears in a society with the 
emergence of civilization, and it tends to disappear from 
society when civilization retrogresses.°® 


Ibn Khaldun discusses writing (kitabah)?? The art of 
writing distinguishes men from beasts. He finds writing as 
a means of transmission of knowledge and science. He 
SAYS G cceescsee Writing is the most useful craft, because in 
contrasts with other crafts it deals with matters of 
theoretical, scientific interest.’’ The standard of excellence 


of calligraphy in a city corresponds to the level of its 
civilization. 


Ibn Khaldun viewed calligraphy as an urban art. It 
flourished in many early Islamic cities such as Basrah, 
Kufah, Baghdad, Qayrawan and Cairo... The Kufic 
script of Kufah was very famous, so also the Baghdadi 
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script. Baghdad had great civilization and it had great 


master calligraphers like Ibn Muqlah, Ibn al-Bawwab and 
Yaqut al-Musta‘simi2, 


Ibn Khaldun has some interesting ideas about 
calligraphy. He says, ‘‘Writing is an urban craft that serves 
to make a living.” He further adds, ‘‘.. We find that in- 
struction in handwriting in cities is more proficient, easier, 
and methodically better (than elsewhere) because the color- 
ing (sic.) (of the craft of writing) is firmly established in 
them. Thus, we are told about contemporary* Cairo 
(Egypt) that there are teachers there who are specialized in 
the teaching of calligraphy.””°” 


We have discussed earlier that the emergence of the art 
of writing in a society symbolizes the emergence of civiliza- 
tion. Judging by the high standard of Islamic calligraphy 
we can say that Islamic civilization attained very high level 
of development by 10th century A.D. 


Ibn Khaldun also discusses sciences which flourished in 
Islamic civilization, especially astronomy and astrology, 
arithmetic, alegbra and geometry, along with medicine, 


optics and alchemy. The scientific subjects are discussed in 
the Sth and 6th chapters of al-Muqaddimah-li-Kitab 


al-‘ibar. 


Ibn Khaldun is known to us as an historian and a 
sociologist. But the nature of his work al-Muqaddimah li- 
kitab al-’ibar does not strictly conform to either 
chronological history or modern sociology. Hence some 
scholars regard Ibn Khaldun’s book as a new science, ‘ilm 
al -‘umran (science of civilization), and as the founder of 
this new science he deserves to be called a civilizationist or 
interpreter of civilization. Ibn Khaldun wrote his magnum 
bie the Mugaddimah, in the year 779 A.H./1377 A.D. 

atever we may call him, his greatness as a scholar is not 


* 14th century Cairo 
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in question. Some scholars recently claimed Ibn Khaldun 
as an economist and went so far as to proclaim him as 
“medieval Islam’s greatest economist’’®?). This last epithet 
may seem rather exaggerated but we can at least examine 
the validity of such statement. 


We like to discuss Joseph Spengler’s research entitled 
“Economic thought of Islam : Ibn Khaldun’’. It gives us 
an entirely new perspective of Ibn Khaldun’s trend of 
thought. Therefore, it deserves our serious consideration. 


According to Spengler, Ibn Khaldun’s ‘‘economic obser- 
vations flowed from his concern with the rise and fall of 
ruling dynasties (or the ‘states’ they constituted) and with 
the role of crafts, together with their acquisition and their 
correlation with the level of civilization or culture.’’6?) The 
economic factors which had a direct bearing on Islamic 
civilization were briefly discussed in the Mugaddimah. In- 
deed, in chapter IV of the Prolegomena (or Muqaddimah) 
there are some interesting sections pertaining to economic 
topics such as Taxation and the reason for low and high 
revenues; Customs duties; Accumulation of estates and 
farms; Prices in towns; Commercial activities of the rulers; 
(Economic) injustice as the cause of the destruction of 
civilization, etc. 


Here are some brief notes on Ibn Khaldun’s economic 
concepts as discussed in the Prolegomena: 


(1) Population and its economic implication: 

When a state or dynasty (Ar., dawlah) comes into ex- 
istence, it builds cities. As the state flourishes, luxury and 
prosperity also increase in sedentary society. The 
availability of abundant food and prospect of good income 
attract rural population to migrate to cities. Population 
growth is caused both by high birth-rate and flow of im- 
migration. The increase of population in cities means sup- 
ply of great many workers and proliferation of crafts (i.e., 
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small as well as big industries) which contribute to 
economic progress. When the rulers suffer political 
reverses, the economy retrogresses. This, in turn, affects 
the economic life of the people adversely. 


(2) Demand, supply and prices: 
Ibn Khaldun’s ideas of these economic forces were as 
follows: 


(a) Demand rather than supply determined the wages of 
workers, 


(b) The demand for luxury goods tended to be inelastic, 
although such goods were ‘in short supply’. 


(c) The prices of goods and services in advanced urban 
societies were higher in comparison with those of less 
developed urban settlements. 


(3) Profit-making: 

(a) Profit-motive was necessary for private enterprises 
and this contributed to economic growth. (b) There was an 
element of gambling in commerce and trickery was used by 
traders to maximise their profit. But there should be only 
small profit on invested capital. (c) Low prices adversely 
affect commercial activities and diminish profit. 


(4) Rank, servile mentality and profit: ; 
A man of high rank, with royal connections, had greater 


chance of earning profit than those without such status. 
The amirs (literally, princes or governors) used to con- 
fiscate property from those who accumulated it. But a man 
of high rank was exempt from such intimidation. 
Moreover, a high-ranking person could extract money 
‘rom those who needed protection from harm. (Muqad- 


dimah, ii, 326-32) 
(5) Surplus: 


Analyzing Ibn Kh ‘ 
aldun’s views “ 
On “surplus of 
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products’’, Spengler says, “A surplus emerges with the 
Progress of civilization and permits the consumption and 
importation of non-necessities, together with capital for- 
mation, population growth, and possibly a further enlarge- 


ment of the surplus in consequence of population 
growth.’’64 


(6) Expenditure: 

According to Ibn Khaldun, income and expenditure 
were normally balanced at all levels. In his words, ‘‘In- 
come and expenditure balance each other in every city. If 
the income is large, the expenditure is large, and vice 
versa.’’2 (Balanced budgeting was the norm in Islamic 
states). Only when a state becomes ‘sick’, the rulers 
squander away money on worthless things.°® 


Ibn Khaldun referred to economic matters in order to 
explain the rise and fall of states, and the growth or decline 
of urban life. He realized that the economic factors played 
a part in the progress or retrogression of civilization. 
Hence, he discussed commerce, division of labour and the 
taxation system. It is difficult to derive theoretical conclu- 
sions from his sparse notes on Islamic economy. No 
Muslim economist analyzed the economic affairs of the 
state as thoroughly as Ibn Khaldun. Irrespective of their 
theoretical merit, the economic data in the Mugaddimah 
are essential for an understanding of the economic history 

of the Islamic nations of the classical and post-classical 
period. 


NOTES 


1. Tbn Khaldun, Mugaddimah al-‘Allamah Ibn Khaldun li- 
kitab al-‘ibar, (with marginal notes on the author’s 
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(Translated from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal and abe 
ed by N.J. Dawood), London, 1967, x-xi: “di 


3. Sati* al-Husgari, Dirdsat ‘an al-Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun 


IBN KHALDUN 
AND TOYNBEE: 
MASTER MINDS 
OF CIVILIZATION 
STUDIES 


The concept of civilization originated in Islamic scholar- 
ship. Ibn Khaldun formulated it 600 years ago. The Indian 
and Chinese civilizations failed to conceive of the idea of 
civilization”, Therefore, we have only two concepts of 
civilization in the world, the earlier of them is the Islamic 
concept of civilization, and the latest is the Western con- 
cept of civilization. The European scholars began to have 
visions of civilization not earlier than 18th century A.D. — 
four centuries after Ibn Khaldun. Arnold Toynbee was the 
most famous Western interpreter of civilization. 


“Ton Khaldun, the fourteenth century Arab,”’ writes 
Feibleman, “was the first man so far as we know to have 
the idea of comparative civilizations. His thoughts on the 


topic were very advanced for the time, and anticipates 
much later work,’ ipa: 


Toynbee also recognizes the genius of Ibn K 
finds him to be “the most illuminating int haldun and 


morphology of history that has appeared par? a 


Jl 
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York, 1975, 82; 

2. ibid., 68; 

4, Amold Toynbee, A Study of history, (abridged by Jane 
Caplan in collaboration with the author), London, 1972, 


49; 

4, Alfred Kroeber, An anthropologist looks at history, Califor- 
nia, 1963, 82; 

5. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, (English translation by F. 
Rosenthal), ii, 357; Toynbee, op. cit., 51; 

6, Sati‘ al-Husari, Dirasat ‘an al-Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldun, 
Cairo/ Beirut, 1387/1967, 523-531; cf. also Toynbee, op. cit., 


302-307; 
7, Amold Toynbee, Civilization on trial, London, 1948, 222: 


cf. also Mugaddimah (tr.), ii, 357-63; 
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$5. An interpretation of Islamic civilization 


Toynbee reminds us that the civilization of Islam 
adopted the Nabatean variant of Aramaic alphabet as the 
Arabic script. In its ‘square Hebrew’ variant the Aramaic 
alphabet became the script of Judaism. The Syriac varian 
of Aramaic alphabet became the script of Christianity. 
Prior to this, the Achaemenid Empire of Persia adopted 
Aramaic alphabet as one of the official scripts. Thus the 
Aramaic influence pervades Islamic, Christian and 
Achaemenid civilizations.” 

Toynbee further adds that ‘“When Islam was confronted 
with the need to equip itself with a systematic theology, the 
Islamic theologians found, as their Christian predecessors 
had found, that they needed to draw upon Hellenic 
philosophy for their theological purpose and that they 
could not do this effectively without going back to the 
Hellenic fountain-head. From the ninth century of the 
Christian Era onwards, the works of the Hellenic 


philosophers and scientists became part of the recognized, 
and even obligatory, apparatus of Islamic culture, as they 
had become part of the apparatus of Christian culture; in- 
deed, it was often through Islamic versions that the works 
of Hellenic philosophers first came to the notice of the 
medieval Western Society.’ 


Thus Toynbee sees that both Islamic and Christian 
civilizations are related to Syriac and Hellenic civilizations. 

15 interpretation of Islamic civilization is 
ere Wate scholars. Professor Gargan 
suggests that Toynbee’s knowledge of Islamic civilization 
was limited, Professor McNeill suggests that Toynbee’s 
imagination seems to run amuck in his intrepretation of the 
civilization of Islam. “‘In the interest of fitting his data into 
a pattern he sometimes seems to cut and slice reality in an 
isc and d feat fashion. I will mention only one 

0 t 4 . y Rae “ 
the st J orate tee ype 
num of Helene intrusion doer not ogee oe 
least,"8 on does not convince mein the 
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Professor Arnold Toynbee’s views on Islam and Islamic 
civilization were not very flattering. He believed that the 
western civilization was superior to Islam ‘‘not only in 
arms but also in the technique of economic life, on which 
military science ultimately depends, and above all in 
spiritual culture — the inward force which alone creates 
and sustains the outward manifestations of what is called 
civilization.’ He also realized that there was “‘no more 
creative force in present-day Islamic society’’.© He also 
thought that the prospects of Islam were bad®. Never- 
theless, he expected the Islamic peoples to help the West in 
solving her racial problem and the problem of 


alcoholism .°” 


There are many contradictions in Toynbee’s thought. 
He regarded religion as the basis of civilization but he did 
not grant Islam the capability of building a great civiliza- 
tion. He relegated the Islamic nations and “most other 
peoples to the role of constituting the proletariat of 
Western civilization.’’" He regarded the Sanussis and the 
Wahhabis as ‘‘no more than a ‘fossil’ of an extinct 
civilization.”"*2 Toynbee did not or could not foresee that 
the Sanussis and the Wahhabis were spearheading a move- 


ment of the resurgence of Islam. 


It may not be an exaggeration to say that Toynbee failed 
to appreciate Islamic civilization. The late Orientalist 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum rejected Toynbee’s interpreta- 
tion of Islamic civilization and criticised him as follows: 


**In collision with Toynbee’s theory the civilization of 
Islam loses its identity — not the only Pyrrhic victory 
which this theory has to its credit.”"¢» 


Toynbee does not see Islamic civilization as an indepen- 
dent civilization, but classifies it as an ‘affiliated civiliza- 
tion’. The alleged affiliation is attributed to Syriac and 
Hellenic civilizations. As a matter of fact, every civiliza- 
tion borrows from its preceding and neighbouring civiliza- 


S process of borrowing according to its needs 
the independent character of a civilization. ; 


oynbee’s interpretation did not only fail to convince 
wary Western historians, but it also has never 
riously by any Islamic scholar. Muslim 
s regard their civilization as an independent 
hich owes more to the revelation of the 
aditions of the Prophet Muhammad than 
nal influence. The Muslim viewpoint on the 
amic civilization is articulated by Muhammad 


i t 

Islam, being @ complete system of Sihee sod 
onl) ‘demanded or heralded anew civilization, but actuatt) 
inaugurated it.’** 
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A CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF TOYNBEE 


Arnold Toynbee characterized Islamic civilization as Syro-Hellenic and he divided 
it into two segments of “‘Arabic’* and “Iranic’’. His view of Islamic civilization as an 
‘affiliated civilization’ is, however, not acceptable. Among Toynbee’s critics, 
Gustave von Grunebaum preferred Spengler’s characterization of civilizations to 
that of Toynbee. For instance, Spengler thought of the civilizations he defined as ful- 
ly developed organisms or personalities. ‘“Toynbee’s civilizations or societies, on the 
other hand, are described merely in terms of what they did or underwent, never in 
terms of what they were.’’ (cf. The intent of Toynbee’s history, Chicago, 1961, 
107-108). 

Another sore point in Toynbee’s History is that he thought of the Arab Caliphate 
as an Achaemenid reincarnation or the ‘resumption’ of Syriac universal state. This 
analogy is not satisfactory and hence criticised by Professor W. McNeill and others. 
Toynbee, however, admitted his debt to the German Orientalist von Kremer for sup- 
plying this analogy. ‘‘Alfred von Kremer, by revealing to me in his Culturgeschichte 
des Orients unter den Chalifen the morphological resemblance of the Caliphate to 
the Achaemenian Empire, led me to see in the Caliphate a ‘reintegration’ or ‘resump- 
tion’ or ‘avatar’ of the original Syriac universal state after a millennium during which 
the normal course of the disintegration-process in the life of a broken-down civiliza- 
tion had been interrupted in the Syriac World by the forcible intrusion of Hellenism 
into the Syriac Society’s domain."’ 

(cf. A Study of history, Oxford paperback, vol. x, p. 234). 

Although we disagree with the substance of Toynbee's interpretation of Islamic 

civilization, his analysis of Islamic phenomenon is sometimes very original. For in- 
stance, his comments on the vitality of Islam deserves our appreciation. He 
discovered ‘intrinsic merit’ of Islam as follows: ‘‘What was the secret of Islam's 
power to survive the death of its founder, the downfall of the Primitive Arab empire- 
builders, the decline of the Arabs’ Iranian supplanters, the overthrow of the ‘Ab- 
basid Caliphate, and the collapse of the barbarian successor-states that established 
themselves, for their brief day, on the Caliphate’s ruins? The explanation was to be 
found in the spiritual experience of the converts to Islam among the non-Arab sub- 
jects of the Caliphate in the Umayyad Age. ‘Islam, which they had originally 
adopted mainly for external reasons [of social self-interest], struck root in their 
hearts as well, and was taken by them more seriously than by the Arabs themselves.” 
A religion which thus succeeded in winning loyalty in virtue of its intrinsic religious 
merits was not doomed to stand or fall with the political regimes which had suc- 
cessively sought to exploit it for non-religious purposes; and this spiritual triumph of 
Islam was the more remarkable considering that such exploitation for political ends 
had proved fatal to other higher religions ge 


(cf. A Study of History, paperback, vol. 7A, 160). 
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ART, 
CULTURE 
AND 
CIVILIZATION 


¢ word art is derived from the Latin Ars which means 

‘skill, way or method’. All occupations were treated as art 

in ancient Europe. Various branches of learning were 

nown as liberal arts which comprise grammar, rhetoric 

logic; arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 
This was especially true of European Middle Ages. In 
modern times the term performing arts means any artistic 
activity performed before an audience such as a drama, or 
a dance or a concert. We also have the term visual arts 
meaning painting and sculpture and to some extent, ar- 
chitecture, Architecture was ‘the leading art’ in ancient 
and medieval Europe. 


Art usually provides aesthetic enjoyment. ‘That the pur- 
pose of a work of art is to be enjoyed means, of course, 
that the experience of works of art can greatly enrich our 


lives, not only while we are actually looking at them but 
also in retrospect’. 


The Arab scholar Ibn Khaldiin used the w. 


! ord cr 
reler to any skill which also served as ee 


4 means of 
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livelihood. The usage of the word craft (Ar., Sina@‘ahy 
also included any branch of learning, or art or profession. 
Some fine arts like calligraphy, architecture and music 
were treated as crafts. Similarly medicine, astronomy, 
mathematics and midwifery were indicated as crafts. In- 
dustrial skills such as carpentry tailoring, weaving as well 
as agriculture were designated ‘‘crafts’’. Furthermore, 
some crafts were classified as necessary (dariiriy, while 
others were categorised as noble (sharif. The usage of 
the word sin@‘ah covered all available skills in a civiliza- 
tion. Ibn Khaldun’s term the craft was essentially similar 
to Ars in its European medieval usage. 


The aesthetic value of art was recognised by Islamic 
scholars such as al-Ghazali, al-Tawhidi and Ibn Sina. 
Ghazali felt that a work of art gives pleasure to the 
beholder and it is loved for this reason. In other words, an 
objet d’art gives aesthetic satisfaction. In his words, ‘‘The 
beautiful work of an author, the beautiful poem of a poet, 
the beautiful painting of a painter, or the building of an ar- 
chitect reveal also the inner beauty of these men.’ Ibn 
Sina, on the other hand, expressed the ‘sensory character’ 
of the beautiful and distinguished ‘the art of the good and 
of the useful’... 


Among the many archaeological finds of ancient civili- 
zations such as the Achaemenid civilization, the Egyptiac 
civilization, the Roman civilization, the Indus Valley 
civilization, etc. we see a good deal of objets d’art. These 
ancient art treasures are preserved in museums all over the 
world. The objets d’art represent the civilization which 
produced them. In fact, each civilization produces its own 


style of art. A masterpiece of art is a timeless treasure of 
civilization. 


Art is the product of culture, of which civilization is a 
species. We have already defined civilization. Now let us 
try to define culture. It is a widely used term which is sub- 
ject to various interpretations. Edward Taylor tried to 


3 
art in a culture, as follows: “Nothing brings us in 
diate contact with the culture of a bygone age 

cs of art. Whether it is a sacred image, a tem- 

al, or a Mosque, it represents the focal point 
Iture and expresses something special. It gtves 
sight which neither arguments of history nor 
of social and economic circumstances can cap- 
ture. The only other source that is equally as informative 
about a culture is its writings, particularly those writings 
dealing with the spiritual life. But such works are often 
“omplex and frequently not intelligible without the 
detailed commentaries. However, @ work of art, 
nbered by distracting intellectual digressions, im- 
y communicates and provides much information 


about the nature of a particular culture. 


f 


We have already come across Islamic art in Ibn Khal- 
dun’s study of civilization. He discussed music, calli- 
graphy, architecture and so forth. All these arts satisfy 
man’s aesthetic sense. Harmony of sound is music which 
reveals beauty to human ears. Calligraphy gives man’s 
deas a beautiful visual expression. 


Some men in Western society think that ‘art is civiliza- 


tion’, Taking art for civilization 
some modern s § 
have thought that whenever the a cholars 
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great influence on the development of ceramic art of Asia 
and Europe. It reached Baghdad by 800 A.D. and in- 
spired Mesopotamian potters to imitate the Chinese cera- 
mics. Consequently, they produced high quality glazed 
ceramics. The Blue-and-white ceramic of China had its 
impact on the Far East as well as Europe in the 15th cen- 
tury A.D. The Italian ceramic called Majolica (‘‘in 
Baghdad style’’) spread as far as the Netherlands within 
hundred years. The Ottoman Turkish potters produced 
Golden Horn ceramics and Isnik ceramic tiles in exce- 
llent quality and large quantity in imitation of the Chin- 
ese porcelain. The Chinese Blue-and-white ceramics also 
had its impact on Indo-China, Japan (e.g., Arita por- 
celain), Persia and Europe. 


Similarly the interlace motif of Arab and Persian art had 
its influence on Europe and Latin America“. The in- 
terlace motif was both ‘‘aesthetically pleasing and in ac- 
cord with the philosophical foundation of civilizations 
which produce it.’’ The Islamic interlacing motif appears 
prominently in the Alhambra of Spain. It encouraged sym- 
metry) in European art for thousand years until the 
18th century. 


However, Arnold Toynbee had a different view of art. 
He says, “‘The visible works of art that reveal so much 
about their civilization are merely manifestations of it. 
They are not the civilization itself.’”""” 


Civilizations, like languages, come into existence and 


they also die in course of time. But many objets d’art 
outlive the civilization that produces them. 
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1972, 9; 
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118-143; 
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~ Amold Toynbee, A Study of History, (abridged edj- 


ton), London, 1972, 46; 464. 


Se 
CHAPTER ail. 


D 
CIVILIZATION: 


Ibn Khaldiin anticipated close connection between Law 
and civilization. He said, ‘‘Injustice is the destroyer of 
civilization.’" (Al-Zulm mukharrib li’l-‘umran). To put 
his sentence reversely, it would read, ‘Justice protects 


civilization’. 


Injustice (zu/m) is defined by Ibn Khaldiin as follows: 
“Whoever takes some one’s property, or uses him for forc- 
ed labour, or presses an unjustified claim against him, or 
imposes upon him a duty not required by religious law, 
does an injudtice to that particular person. People who 
collect unjustified taxes commit an injustice. Those who 
infringe upon property, commit an injustice. Those who 
take away property commit an injustice. Those who deny 
people their rights commit an injustice. Those who in 
general, take property by force, commit an injustice.” 

Injustice in any form causes internal friction within a 
society. This is why Islamic law forbade Zu/m (injustice). 

Law ensures justice, and justice ensures the continuity 

and vigour of a civilization. 


Professor Tsirintanes, a Greek lawyer, also af 
relationship between Law and civilization. He pag on 
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iaion is particularly sensitive to the matter of 
uld say, ‘inspired law.’ Civilization and 
thirst for justice. The law will re- 
a value of civilization in so far as it is 
t of justice.” 


ero of Law in civilization is recognized in Islamic 
1 thought. A modern Muslim scholar, 


ney, Muhammad Asad, thinks that the Shari'ah 


Low) is a matter of great significance to Islamic 

e argues that the destiny of the Islamic 

Ummah) is tied up with the revealed Law 

| law of Islam. ‘For from the very start,” 
mad Asad, “‘our civilization was built on 
te undotions supplied by the Shari‘ah alone.”’ 


be 
= 


Profesor Schacht also realized that Islamic Law held a 

of paramount importance in Islamic civilization. 

“ute. “The modern period, in the Western sense of 

em, saw the rise of two great islamic states on the 

"te of the previous order, the Ottoman Empire in the 

2 Fast and the Mogul (sic) Empire in India; in both em- 
their hey-days (the sixteenth and the seventeenth 

vely) Islamic law enjoyed the highest 

actual efficiency which it had ever possessed in a 

ety of high material civilization since the early ‘Ab- 


period 


ation cannot survive without Law. 


NOTES 
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N.J. Dawood), London, 1978, 240; 
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30-31; 
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sity Press, London, 1971, 4. 


CHAPTER 


RELIGION 


AND 
CIVILIZATION: 


The system of faith or religion of a people is relevant to 
the study of civilization. A number of modern scholars, 
Arab as well as European and American, realized the fact 
that higher religions (such as Islam, Christianity, etc.) 
have played a definite role in the formation of cultures and 
civilizations. It has been asserted by some modern scholars 
that Oriental Civilizations cannot be properly understood 
without a reference to higher religions of Asia. Among 
the great Muslim scholars of early 20th century, Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh realized the fact that all civilizations 
(madanivyat) of mankind were based on the foundations 
of religion. He believed that the civilizations of ancient na- 
tions such as the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Greeks 
were also based on religious foundations,” although these 
nations had only paganistic Faiths. Finally, ‘Abduh comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘Adherence to the Prophets and the 
guidance of religion provides the basis for every civiliza- 
tion. Because spiritual progress leads to material 
developments,’ 


Many scholars share the view that ISLAM played a 
positive role in the formation and growth of Islamic 
civilization. Professor Feibleman, who is critical about 
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5. RE Sulivan, Heirs of the Roman Empire, Cornell, 1968, 9; 
6. E. Burs and P. Ralph, World civilizations from ancient to 
contemporary, New York, 1964, vol. i, 391; The authors of 
the book World Civilizations say, “Whether the Saracenic 
civlzation would ever have originated without the develop- 
meat of the Moslem religion is a question almost impossible 
to answer. It is commonly assumed that a new religion was 
necessary to unite the people and to imbue them with ardor 
ina common cause, Yet other nations had expanded before 
this and had accomplished great things without the influence 
of any inspiring system of belief. Nevertheless, in the case of 
the Arabs it was a new religion which undoubtedly provided 
much of the driving force behind the development of their 
civilization,” 


This illuminating commentary of Burns and Ralph on 
Saracenic civilization is commendable. At least they have 
recognised the role of Islam as the prime factor behind the 


development of Islamic civilization. They seem to have 
granted Islam a civilizing role with much reluctance and 
skepticism. We appreciate their critical understanding. 


. J. Jomier, article “Islam”, in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 


new edition, vol. IV, Fasc. 63-64, 175. 


APPENDIX — 1 
AMODERN ISLAMIC VIEWPOINT 
OF 


CIVILIZATION 


At the completion of the foregoing essay on ‘ISLAMIC 
AND WESTERN CONCEPTS OF CIVILIZATION”, we 
have come across some interesting ideas of ‘civilization’ by 
an Islamic scholar, namely, ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam, an 
Arab statesman of the 20th century. ‘Azzam’s views on 
various matters relating to civilization corroborate our 
ideas, at least partially. Therefore, we quote some 
excerpts from ‘Azzam’s writing: 


nor is it the monopoly of any people.’”” 


“There is no doubt that righteous belief clothed in piety 
is fics force that builds a civilization; ae ae = 
righteous belief presages civilization’s Sat Rebbe 
more, the faith that rests on a set of belie s v be 
progress engenders and gives power to righteous laws ar 
ethical behaviour. These are the forces that organize 
civilization, and are the prelude to the decisive phase of a 
civilization’s growth.’’) 


Whereas the foundations of Islamic civilization 


are moral and spiritual, those of materialistic civilization 
are utilitarian.” 


Pe git of pee civilization is spirituality, and 
proper guardians of civilization are thus the most pi 
and most beneficent,’ eee 
|. “Abd al-Rahman ‘Azz, The Eternal Messa, 

Q ge of Muhammad, (A 
hs Pook), New York, 1965, 218; 2. ibid, 228; 3, ibid., 218; 4, thud 
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“<The egress of the Arabs from the peninsula, and their 
expansion, their bridging of old and modern civilization, 
and their innovations in and cultivation of sciences and in- 
dustries were not due to local economic reasons, even as 
the fall of the Arabs, the Romans, the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians was not due to barren lands, changing 
climates, or new routes and newly discovered lands.’’* 


‘*The history of mankind indicates that civilization is a 
torch passed on from age to age and shows how the nations 
that produced the greatesat civilizations eventually fell 
from the apogee to the perigree of their glory.’ 


“If we want to be specific in our views, we will discover 
that spiritual and moral causes have always contributed 
substantially to the emergence or disappearance of a 


civilization ......... are 


5. ibid., 224; 6. ibid., 223; 7. ibid., 225. 
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This is perhaps the only publication of its kind in Asia. 
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This is a special publication to celebrate the 14th centenary 
of the Hijrah. This book seeks to enable the reader to 
grasp the proper image of Islamic civilization; its bases, its 
substance, its achievements, and its prospects in the 
future. 


3. ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN MALAY: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

The title of this book does not fully explain the contents of 
this magnificent work of scholarship. The author enlightens 
the reader about the global impact of Arabic upon 
innumerable languages. The main thesis of this book is 
that the major European languages like English, French, 
Italian, Spanish etc. have borrowed words from Arabic 
vocabulary; similarly, major African languages like Swahili, 
Hausa, Amharic, etc. also took loan-words from Arabic 
On the other hand. major Asian languages like Persian. 
Turkish, Hindi, Urdu, and especially Malay also borrowed 
words from Arabic. The author suggests that the diffusion 
of Arabic words in major languages is the result of direct as 
well as indirect contacts between nations belonging to 
Islamic civilization and those of other civilizations. Histo- 
nans, linguists, anthropologists, educationists, statesmen, 
diplomats, and general readers will find this book informa- 
tive, instructive and rewarding beyond expectation. 


